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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXXII, 2. Whole No. 126. 

I.— HORATIAN URBANITY IN HESIOD'S WORKS 
AND DAYS. 

Hesiod's Works and Days have served too long as a corpus 
vile for critical dissection. Such treatment cannot entirely kill 
the life of this sturdy old poet : 

invenies eadem disiecti membra poetae. 

But why tear him into fragments? Stimulated by Eduard 
Meyer's recent article on Hesiod, 1 and heartily concurring in his 
general attitude of conservatism, I would go farther still in this 
direction and try to show that the poem as we have it is substan- 
tially a unit. There may of course be minor corruptions or inter- 
polations in the text, but the argument here presented does not 
need, for the chief points at issue, to assume any interpolation, 
and it declines, with some vigor, an emended text.' 

1 Hesiods Erga und das Gedicht von den fttnf Menschengeschlechtern, in 
Genethliakon Carl Robert . . . uberreicht von der Graeca Halensis, Berlin, 
1910, pp. 159-187. I arrived at the conclusions presented in this paper after 
reading Meyer's article and studying again the Works and Days. I have 
since examined some of the recent literature on Hesiod, and am interested in 
finding the unity of the poem maintained in the excellent dissertation of 
P. Waltz (Hesiode et son Poeme Moral, Paris-Bordeaux, 1906) and in that of E. 
Lisco (Quaestiones Hesiodeae Crit. et Mythol., Gottingae, 1903, 48-62). On 
Waltz, see below, p. 158 ff. Lisco, following his master Leo, explodes Kirch- 
hoffs theory, and gives a most careful analysis of the first half or so of the 
poem, showing how the parts are linked inextricably together. I am glad to 
find that he and Waltz have anticipated various of the details set forth below. 
The whole question is well treated by W. Fuss (Versuch einer Analyse von 
Hesiods 'Hpya ml 'Ilfiepcu, Borna-Leipzig, 1910) who agrees essentially with 
Meyer; but see below, p. 148, n. 5. 

'The number and age of the MSS of the Works and Days justify this 
initial assumption. The case of the Theogony is different. The complete 
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Taking our poem, then, as the manuscripts give it to us, we 
inquire first for what occasion it was written. Our answer must 
be derived solely from the text before us ; we have no other 
evidence. Here, it seems to me, is the situation as the poem sets 
it forth. 1 

Hesiod and Perses had received each a share of their father's 
estate. But Perses, not content, appropriated a considerable 
amount besides, with the connivance of the Boeotian princes 
who presided at trials. The epithet ' gift-devouring ', applied to 
these judges, explains why they were ready to favour Perses. 2 
Hesiod accepted what was left him and tilled his little patch with 
success, while Perses fared no better for his unrighteous triumph 
of the moment. After wasting his portion, he applied to his 
brother, with considerable effrontery, to help him out. But 
Hesiod refused. 3 Perses, in revenge, brought suit against his 

MSS of this poem are late and these all go back to one archetype in which 
various interpolations may have been made and which, as Rzach rightly 
denotes, lacked the end of the poem. The closing lines do not, I believe, 
give a transition to the Catalogue of Women, as is maintained, for instance, in 
Christ, Griech. Litteraturgeschichte, 1910, p. 113; they are parallel, word for 
word, with verses 965 f. There the poet tells of mortal men whom goddesses 
visited. With v. 102 1 he goes on to tell, doubtless, of mortal women whom 
gods visited. We should probably find oaoat the first word of 1023. The 
Theogony has sufficient unity in the part preserved ; a very important element 
in it is the exaltation of Zeus and the reign of righteousness, intellectual order 
and spirituality. 

1 1 hardly need say that I accept the statements in the poem as referring to 
actual history. See Croiset, Hist, de la Litt. Grecque, I, 472. Gilbert 
Murray, Hist, of Greek Lit., p. 53, calls Perses a lay figure. 

2 V. 37 : ySfi fxsv yap Kkfjpov edaaadfied 1 , d/\>la re iroXka \ dpird^Gtv efdpeif; fieya 
KvSaivuv fSaoiXijag \ dapo^dyovf. The time distinctly antedates the period in 
which the poem was composed. The f/Sr/ with the aorist followed by the 
imperfect has, I take it, the face of a cum inversum construction in Latin ; 
' we had already received our shares, when you proceeded to take some more '. 
On this much of the passage I agree with Mair, Hesiod . . . done into English 
prose, 1908, p. xix. 

3 V. 395 : <!)£ koX vvv £tt' Ijj.' ^Weg- eyu Si toi ovk itnSaaa | oiS' mi/zerpfoa. 
'HXSec refers, of course, to a time previous to the writing of the poem, but as 
vvv shows, not to so early a time as that designated by iSaood/ieda and e<p6pei<; 
in v. 37. Since then, Perses has become a beggar. Besides the statement 
later in the poem (vv. 393-396), the implication is clearly made in vv. 30-34; 
see below, p. 134. We must therefore allow Perses some months at least in 
which to squander the property mentioned in vv. 37-38. The trial in ques- 
tion, then, cannot relate, as Mair thinks (op. cit., p. xix), merely to the 
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brother; the case was to be tried before the same gift-devouring 
judges who had assisted him before. 1 Hesiod, urging his brother 
to settle the matter justly by private conference, 2 either sent to 
him, or read before an audience, all of the present poem, which 
he either then or later entitled ' Works and Days '. 

Let us see if this account is not consistent with what the poem 
contains. If it can be proved that the work has essential unity, 
and was written for Perses before the trial, we must conclude 
that Horatian urbanity was an important element in Hesiod's 
temperament. The most of this paper must be devoted to an 
analysis of the poem, but only in this way may we approach our 
intended goal. On the other hand, a new estimate of the poet's 
character will help to establish the unity of the poem. 

The poem opens with a solemn invocation (vv. i-io) to the 
Muses and to the mighty Zeus, who can bring down the scornful 
from their seat and exalt the humble and meek. " Look on me 
and hear me", he cries, "and guide thou judgments justly ; and 
to Perses 3 I will speak a word of truth ". These last words 
indicate the purpose of the poem. It begins on the plan of many 
an ancient work, as for instance the different books in Lucretius's 
De Rerum Natura ; first comes some sort of invocation, here a 
prayer, and then the theme is announced. The appeal for a 
righteous judgment shows that the trial has not yet come off. 4 
The religious note sounded clearly in the opening lines will be 
heard at intervals throughout the poem. 

original misappropriation of Perses. Just what Perses hoped to get from his 
brother by this second assault is nowhere stated. He may have had designs 
on all of Hesiod's part of the estate, or he may have claimed merely enough to 
pay his debts, to which the poet alludes in vv. 404 and 647. It was at any 
rate a critical situation for Hesiod, as the fable of the nightingale and the 
hawk implies (vv. 202-212). 

1 V. 39 (immediately after the quotation given above, p. 132, n. 2) : ot Trjvde 
dlKijv edefayvm Stuaaoai, The demonstrative r^cfo seems emphatic, and refers 
most naturally to the future. Mair well observes (op. cit., p. xx) of Schoe- 
mann's 'emendation' (WeXovri diaaaaav), which implies that the trial had 
already taken place, " an assumption at once more gratuitous and more at 
variance with the context can hardly be imagined ". Just so Meyer, op. cit., 
p. 161, n. 2. 

* V. 35 : d/U' aide iiaxpiva/j-eda velno; | Welyai Sinrft, at r' en At<5f e'usiv apiorai. 

3 Reading Hepar) rather than TUparj, the evidence of the MSS being uncer- 
tain. See Meyer, op. cit., p. 160, n. 1. 

•Well shown by Meyer, ibid. 
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Hesiod's first message to his brother (11-42) is a somewhat 
leisurely exposition, in the manner of gnomic poetry, of the 
meaning of 'Strife' ( v Eptr). There are two kinds, evil strife, 
which involves men in wars and feuds, and good strife, which is 
the clue to wealth. For " she rouseth even the inefficient man 
(dn-uXu^oK) to work. For when he that lacks work, looks on 
another who has wealth, she asks him to plough and sow and to 
keep well his house " (20 ff.). 1 Working, farming, and duties 
domestic and social, will be treated later on, as we shall see, 
under separate heads. Thus far, though the reference to the 
inefficient man carries a thrust, Hesiod has not addressed Perses 
directly. Turning now to Perses, he exhorts him to cleave to 
the good and forsake the evil strife. " For small time has he for 
quarrel and dispute who has not stored within his house a year's 
supply of the seasonable fruits that the earth brings forth, 
Demeter's grain. Should you have full stock of that, you 2 
could then stir quarrels and contentions for the goods of others. 
But for you 'twill not be possible to do the same a second time ". 
Perses, that is, may have enough left to bribe the judges on the 
present occasion, or can make satisfactory promises, but with his 
extravagant tastes, his fund for corruption cannot last forever.' 
Clearly, Perses is as poor at this moment, that is before the trial, 
as the latter part of the poem makes him out to be. 4 Hesiod 
now appeals to him to settle the affair privately, as Zeus and 
justice shall direct. He reminds him, in words I have quoted 
before, 5 that they both received a share of the property, but that 
Perses had added to his amount unjustly, with the help of the 
" gift-devouring princes who are anxious to adjudge the present 
case. Fools they are, and know not that the half is better than 
the whole, nor that there is great profit in mallow and asphodel." 

It is a splendid and magnanimous spirit that speaks here. 
Hesiod has suffered injustice and is probably to suffer more, from 

'In the citations which follow I do not always aim at a complete transla- 
tion. A paraphrase often saves time as it is both translation and interpreta- 
tion. But the reader should consult the text in each instance, to see if the 
paraphrase is true to it. 

2 Again, Schoemann's ' emendation ' of o^/Uotf to b<j>t?*loi in v. 33 is highly 
objectionable. 

3 Just so, later on (vv. 401 ff.), Hesiod tells Perses that he may succeed twice 
or thrice at begging but not forever. 

4 So Lisco, also, interprets vv. 30 ff. (op. cit., p. 49). 

5 See above, p. 132, n. 2. 
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his own brother. In reply, he does not lay on the heavy flail of 
indignation, but invites the offender to reason the matter out 
with him. One weapon he has more effective than the flail ; it is 
the sharp sword of urbane satire. Perses, the impoverished, the 
short-sighted, is made out more fool than knave, while the 
princes, who are plainly called fools, are treated not with an 
anathema but with a proverb, with an exhortation to Horatian 
contentment and the prescription of a familiar article of Horatian 
diet. 1 I detect in this introduction the more or less explicit 
mention of four main principles on which Hesiod is to base his 
appeal ; Justice, 2 Work, 3 Contentment* and Religion. 5 

But before discoursing on these themes in detail, the poet 
inquires, in as leisurely a spirit as before why the gods have 
concealed the fruits of the earth (/3iW) from man (43-212). So 
far from exploding in righteous invective, Hesiod is going into 
the philosophy of the matter. Had not the gods made agricul- 
ture so difficult, he declares, " you, by working for a day might 
easily have laid by enough for even an idle year. You might 
quickly have put up your rudder 6 above the fire, and let the 
work of oxen and of patient mules go hang ". But this glimpse 
of what Perses would doubtless consider a golden age must give 
place to the stern actuality of hard work. Zeus has begrudged 
mankind an easy livelihood because Prometheus cheated him. 
Zeus hid fire as well, but Prometheus stole it back. Hesiod had 
told the story of Prometheus before in his Theogony ; he gives 
a somewhat shorter version here, repeating several lines and 
phrases from his earlier account.' He draws the same moral 

1 Carm. r, 31, 15 : me pascunt olivae | me cichorea levesque malvae. 

J V. 36 : 'Seiijai Sixyc, etc. 3 V. 20 f. : iirl ipyov iyetpcv, etc. 

4 V. 40 f. : 7rMov Tjfuav jravrdc, etc. 

5 V. 36: at t' Ik Ai6( uoiv apiarai. Cf. also the invocation, vv. 1-ro. Lisco, 
op. cit., p. 50, shows the connection between this passage and the invocation 
and adds: his autem versibus [n-48] utrumque carminis argumentum quod 
ad Persen attinet significatur, scilicet: et iustitia et laboribus opus esse, 
quae differentia ad totius carminis structuram pertinet. 

6 Why rudder? The Boeotian farmer was sailor, too; later the poet will 
devote a special section to the art of sailing. Note the likeness of v. 45 : 
alipa ke Tzr)t)akcov fi'ev v?rep nairvov naradelo to v. 629 : nj]Sa)uov d* evepyeq vnep 
kottvov KpeuaaacrOm. Lisco, op. cit., p. 49, aptly remarks : ergo hie iam (i. e., v. 
45) utrumque carminis extremi argumentum significat, cum tempora et agri- 
culturae et navigationis postea sit expositurus. 

' See Meyer, op. cit., p. 166. 
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from the myth that Horace does in Odes I, 3 : Prometheus by 
his disobedience to the divine will, brought upon mankind all 
woe, in the person of Pandora. For before, in the early days of 
earth, men lived without ills or hard toil or grievous diseases,' 
but Pandora let all these calamities out of the box, leaving only 
Hope within. 2 

1 V. 91 f. : voctyiv arep re naK&v aal arep xaXenoio izovoio | vovouv r* apyaXeuiv. 
The qualifying adjectives are important. Hesiod would by no means exclude 
work altogether. See below, p. 137. 

2 Waltz (Revue des Etudes Grecques, igio.p. 49 ff.) revives Lebegue's inge- 
nious theory that e/t,7n'c means ' foreknowledge ' {prescience). He concludes 
(p. 57): " Loin que l'Elpis s'identifie avec l'Espe'rance, c'est justement en la 
retenant prisonniere que les dieux nous permettent encore d'esperer". True 
enough, but can 'EAwig mean ' ioxeknowledge '? The definitions of Plato 
(<Sof<M fieAAovruv, Legg. 644 C) and of Hesychius (Trpoaionia) to which Waltz 
appeals, certainly do not contain this idea. I agree with Waltz and others 
who regard cAmc as one of the evils imprisoned in the box ; that Hesiod could 
tinge the word with a sinister meaning we see from v. 500, where it refers to 
the idle visions of Perses and his like. Now man still has Unit;, as he has 
Pandora and all that goes with her, but his possession of Hope differs from his 
possession of all the other evils in that they are everywhere dispersed and 
revealed but the nature of Hope is concealed. So Meyer takes this part of the 
myth (op. cit., p. 163), though he apparently regards 'Minis as a good. Hesiod's 
profound idea is not inconsistent with a belief in the ultimate triumph of 
justice, as we may see from the myth of the ages (v. the discussion of Hesiod's 
pessimism, below, p. 140 ff.), but he heartily detests any gambling with the 
future. Hope is an evil for the idle Perses, and that is the chief point for 
Hesiod at the moment. In telling the story of Pandora before, he was 
interested in drawing a different moral, namely the reason for feminine per- 
versity (Theog. 590 ff.); 'EXm'c and the box do not appear at all. The interpre- 
tation I have suggested here would include the fact that man has not fore- 
knowledge, as part of the Prometheus story (Plato, Gorg. 523 D) shows, but it 
attains this result without distorting the meaning of iAjn'c (Croiset, Jour, des 
Savants, 1909, 474, rightly calls Lebegue's interpretation forced). We must 
keep to this, and remember too that Hesiod had before him a tangle of myths 
which he used for his own moral purposes. While his own thinking is 
straight and clear, he was bound to commit some inconsistencies with tradi- 
tion. The athetizing of v. 99: aiyidxov fiovAyai Aide veipeAJfyepirao is pecul- 
iarly senseless. Hesiod's personal theology is as grand and simple as that of 
Aeschylus and the prophets of the Old- Testament ; he must express it at 
every turn regardless of its relevancy to myth. He gets into almost ridiculous 
plights in telling the story of Zeus's deception by Prometheus (Theog. 550 ff.) 
and especially in attributing universal providence to the still embryonic 
Zeus (Theog. 465). But brackets and emendation will not help matters; the 
interpreter of Hesiod must get at his thought and distinguish it from tradition, 
not seek its explanation there. See Meyer's admirable remarks on this 
matter (p. 163). 
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There is no mention of Perses in this story ; ' naturally, Hesiod 
his lifted the subject to a plane from which personalities are 
excluded. But now addressing Perses (106), though not calling 
him by name, he bids him give heed to another legend, 
which will show that gods and mortal men are sprung from the 
same stock. 2 He has another purpose also in this second story, 
the transition to which has been indicated by his brief descrip- 
tion of the happy times before Pandora (90 ff.). Thinking of 
the present plight of humanity, Hesiod determines to set forth at 
greater length the reasons of its degeneracy ; but one idea will 
also be the kinship of gods and men. 

The legend of the ages is not myth but parable. It has, like 
the story of Prometheus, a definitely pointed moral, and shows 
in many of its details the deliberate invention of the poet. Thus 
in the Golden Age (109-126), though life is easy and the earth 
bears fruits of itself, men till their fields with a will. 3 Hesiod 
reads back a gospel of work into that primitive peace, not as 
Meyer says,* because he is bound to think of man as a peasant, 
but rather because the gospel of work is a cardinal point in his 
philosophy. Indeed, by what right do we call Hesiod a peasant 
at all ? He is at least a cultivated peasant, master of an Aeschy- 
lean theology 5 and of a highly artificial vocabulary, which I 
question if Boeotian peasants understood. In the present poem, 
he is to all appearances, a land-owner, a gentleman farmer. He 
ploughed, but so did a certain noble in early Roman history. 
He also wrote poetry, as Cincinnatus did not do. Milton was 
not a peasant, and yet he finds work in Paradise for our first 

'Col. Mure, A Critical Hist, of the Lang, and Lit. of Ancient Greece, 1850, 
II 386, suspects a touch of immediate allegory in the description of the wise 
Prometheus and the thoughtless Epimetheus, " who considered not what Pro- 
metheus told to him" (v. 86). 

2 V. 1 08 : «f ofioBev yeydaat deal Svr/roi t' avQpuvoi has been athetized by Lehrs 
and many others, including Waltz, but Mair would retain it, and Meyer 
defends it vigorously; see below, p. 141. The views presented in this paper 
are not affected by either the acceptance or the rejection of the verse. I 
prefer to accept it, influenced by Meyer's arguments. May we not also find 
a testimonium in Macrobius, Com. in Somn.Scip. I, 9,6: sed Hesiodus quoque 
diuinae subolis adsertor priscos reges cum dis aliis enumerat (i. e., vv. 121 ff.)? 

3 V. 119: ijavxoi cpy' kvk/iovro cvv eod'XoiGiv TrokkzoGiv. See Meyer's rendering 
(op. cit., p. 178): " sie aber bestellten die Felder . . . willig (eifrig, c6ci.ii/iol .. .) 
und in Ruhe (ohne Streit, ijovxoi) mit vielen Edlen zusammen". 

4 Op.cit., p. 178. 5 See above, p. 136, n. 2. 
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parents; there are no weeds in the garden, but Eve reminds 
Adam on more than one occasion that there is plenty of pruning 
to do. 

This insistence upon the industry of primeval man strikes me 
as Hesiod's contribution to the myth of the Golden Age. He 
admires the piety and simplicity of that happy time, and has no 
desire for unnecessary toil and pain. But he is far from senti- 
mentalizing the past, indulging in the tired peasant's dream of 
perpetual holiday. To Hesiod, life without work would not be 
a Golden Age ; and he would also like to bring Perses to the 
same way of thinking. 1 

There is another lesson for Perses in I he slory of the Golden 
Age. After the men of that time had perished, they became by 
the will of Zeus, " good spirits upon earth, watchers of mortal 
men, who watch over judgements and unrighteous deeds ; clad 
in mist they wander everywhere over the land, givers of wealth; 
this kingly privilege likewise they have". 2 Perses should note, 

1 Part of Gilbert Murray's description of Hesiod impresses me as almost 
caricature : " There is no swing in the verses ; they seem to come from a tired, 
bent man at the end of the day's work — a man who loves the country life but 
would like it better if he had more food and less toil" (Hist, of Anc. Greek 
Lit., 1903, p. 11). 

2 Vv. 124-125 (= 254-255): dl pa yvXacowaiv re dime aal cxctIio cpya \ r/cpa ia- 
oa/ievoi iravrri 0o<r«i>rec eir' alav are excluded by Rzach, Meyer (op. cit., p. 176) 
and others. They are in the MSS, and the fact of repetition makes rather for 
than against their genuineness ; see below, p. 145. The only external proof 
against them is that Plutarch (Moral. 361 B), Macrobius (Com. in Somn. Scip. 
1, g, 7) and Proclus (Com. in Hesiod., in Gaisford, Poet. Min. Graeci III 101 ff.) 
do not notice the lines. But Plutarch and Macrobius, it seems to me, do not 
need for their purpose to quote in extenso. Macrobius gives a metrical render- 
ing into Latin from 122 to 126, but it is not exact; thus he has nothing for 
eoBTioi (or ayvol) or for imx86vu>i, unless he is mistranslating that with 
quondam homines which otherwise corresponds to nothing in these lines; 
rather he is suggesting by this phrase the previous part of the description. 
Proclus, I will grant, has a comment on v. 255, though none on 125 ; it may 
be that the suspected lines were not in his MS of Hesiod. But one reason 
why no notice should be taken of at least verse 124 of the oi clause is that its 
meaning is virtually given in the preceding phrase ^ii/la/cef avdpimuv. Those 
words would mean, judging not only by v. 254, but by Theog. 735 (of the three 
set to stand guard over the conquered Titans), not ' protectors ' of men but 
'keepers', 'watchers', 'inspectors'. If Proclus did not have the suspected 
lines in his text, he read this meaning in 0t>/Uj/cef, as his comment 6vrac Si fii- 
/la/cac rod jiiov rap avdpimav, daipiovag na&el, napa. to Saf/vaL to irdvra, r) fiepii^scv rd 
ayaSa nal nana ro7? avdpairoiQ shows. Proclus also refers to Plato (oW/iovac 
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then, that a cloud of unseen witnesses surrounds the court-room, 
and that these are ready to punish villainy or, what would also 
appeal to Perses, to dispense wealth to the virtuous. 

The account of the Silver Age (127-142) likewise seems 
almost biographical. In those days, says the poet, a lad grew to 
be an hundred years before leaving his mother, still playing 
games, the foolish child, and then alter starting out in life, sur- 
vived but a short time, such was men's violent transgression of 
one another's rights (vfrpii) and their sacrilegious neglect of the 
gods. So Zeus hid them under earth. Though divinities 
(naKupts), they are mortal, 1 and degraded in class; yet after all 
some homage is their due. 2 This part of the legend, too, is 
largely Hesiod's invention. 3 I venture the guess that Perses had 
been tied too long to his mother's apron strings; at any rate he 
lacked independence of character. When a weakling of this sort 
has to shift for himself, the only method of self-support that he 
can invent is to grab, like a child, for the property of others. 
That course, if practised by all members of society, would be the 
ruin of society. 

A new type of degeneracy is presented. The men of bronze 
(143-155) illustrate another vice not alien to Perses' character. 
They engage in general war and descend nameless to Hades. 
More hopeful is the race of heroes that now succeeds (156- 

de rove h<j>opw>Ta<; to. avSpawiva, wf ml Tllaruv <pr/aiv ; in Laws 713 C,as Gaisford 
points out, Plato declares that Kronos, knowing that human kind cannot of 
itself prevent iravra fiij ovx vflpeat; re ml <i<War peamvcdai created divinities 
(dai/iovei;) as rulers of cities. See Stallbaum, who refers to our passage (v. III). 
Whether or not, then, verses 124-125 are genuine, their essential meaning is 
in the preceding phrase and Meyer's conception of the function of these divin- 
ities is wrong. Free dispensers of wealth " ohne Zutun der Menschen" 
would not, I am sure, win the approval of the moral Hesiod, nor would he be 
anxious to call Perses' attention to them. These guardians, rather, punish 
injustice and reward thrift; that makes a better lesson. Verses 124-125 are 
retained by Paley and Mair. Waltz adopts the questionable compromise of 
retaining 124 and bracketing 125. 

1 Peppmuller's BvtjToig for 01/ijToi is another gratuitous emendation. 

2 Meyer (op. cit., p. 180) sees an inconsistency here in allowing any reward 
to these useless creatures. But something must be conceded to their lineage. 
Hesiod, it would seem, found this part in the tradition, and did his best 
with it. 

3 See Meyer, op. cit., pp. 174 and 177. Apparently Meyer believes that 
Hesiod invented the story of the Silver Age altogether. Such a view, it seems 
to me, goes too far. 
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173). They are warriors too, but more just and noble ; the 
Islands of the Blessed are their portion forever. 1 However, this 
ray of hope makes the iniquity of the Iron Age seem all the 
blacker. "Would that I had been born", the poet exclaims, 
" not in this Fifth Age of man, but either before or after". This 
were a childish utterance, if it stood by itself: " Any time but the 
present for me ; let me fly to evils that I know not of". But the 
words help us to understand the puzzling intrusion of the Age 
of Heroes in Hesiod's otherwise gloomy account of human 
history. He does not believe, after all, that man has sped with- 
out a swerve down the ringing grooves of degeneracy. There are 
ups and downs; perhaps the next generation may come upon 
better times. Hesiod's eye is fixed not so much on historical 
evolution as on human character here and now ; he could say of 
his poem, as truly as Dante, subiectum est homo. 2 The Age of 
Gold shows us righteousness and prosperity in union. The 
Ages of Silver and Bronze illustrate the immediate results of 
certain moral imperfections, laziness and arrogance. It is hard 
to trace any development from one period to the next. 3 One age 
ceases and then, as though some cataclysm had intervened, the 
gods " make " another ; that is Hesiod's formula. He presents 
to us, not the progress, or regress, of the ages, but a series of 
tableaux ; not acts in a drama but scenes in a miracle play. 
Ovid's legend, 4 which does not thrill with moral purpose, is 
much more orderly and genetic. Hesiod comes to history with 
the Age of the Heroes, who fought at Thebes and Troy. Those 
were times with which he must reckon and which were better 
than his own. His own times were admittedly bad ; and yet he 
declares, " for all that shall good be mixed with evil ". After the 
fifth age, however, Zeus shall add yet another, for which there 
seems little hope. The poet arraigns this coming generation in 
ardent words that Amos might have written. All family ties 
shall be broken, wrong shall rule at large, while Reverence 
(MSws) and Righteous Retribution (N«>e<ris) shall leave the world 

1 Vv. 169-169' are surely interpolations; see Meyer, op. cit., p. 173. 

2 See Meyer, p. 180, for some excellent remarks. 

3 1 cannot see the reason for Meyer's statement (op. cit., p. 175) that the 
Iron Age represents the degeneracy of the Bronze as the Silver does that of 
Gold. There is no discoverable connection between the Ages of Bronze and 
Iron ; the latter connects directly with that of the Heroes. 

*Met. 1, 89 fF. 
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once and for all. Clearly Hesiod cannot have meant seriously 
his wish to be born after the Fifth Age, unless he wished for 
certain woe. We must interpret both this utterance and his final 
prophecy in the spirit of the other parts of his profound legend. 
For, again, he proclaims not so much a revelation of histor- 
ical events, as a warning against moral consequences. 1 There is 
still some good in the world, and still some hope.' If we centre 
our attention on the ethical purpose of Hesiod and less on the 
historical framework in which he has set it, the inconsistencies in 
his treatment will cease to trouble us. 8 They are there, but they 
do not affect the poet's main intention. Further, if we look 
again for a moment at what Hesiod announced as the theme of 
his myth, " how gods and mortal men are sprung from the same 
stock" (108), it yields an obvious moral. Not only men but 
gods, as the legend of the Gold and Silver ages shows, have 
need of work for their well-being. 4 A somewhat similar under- 
taking appears in Horace's fourth ode of Book III, where the 
value of the spirit of poetry, that higher intelligence which over- 
comes brute force, is proved first for the individual, then for the 
state, and then for the gods themselves. It is interesting that 
this last idea is illustrated by the battle between gods and giants, 
so that both scene and motive may have been suggested to 
Horace by Hesiod. 5 Meyer shows, 6 by reference to the The- 
ogony, that a familiar aspect of the Golden Age was the dwell- 
ing together of gods and men. If a poet were to describe that 
happy time he would begin with some allusion to this feature of 
the tradition. Hesiod so begins, but his meaning is novel. He 
is no dreamer who covets a life of godlike leisure ; he would set 
both gods and men about their tasks. 

I have referred in the title of this paper to the Horatian 

1 Meyer (op. cit., p. 186) finds in 190 f. a clear reference to Perses and the 
trial. 

'This statement I would prove rather by v. 179 than by the story of Pan- 
dora and kXm(. See above, p. 136, n. 2. 

3 On such inconsistencies, see above, p. 136, n. 2, and also Meyer, op. cit., 
p. 170, n. i. 

'Hesiod also involves gods and men in the same condemnation if they 
transgress the decrees of the Fates (Theog. 217-220), and gods are punished 
by Zeus for perjury (ibid., 783 6f.). 

6 Certainly the reign of Zeus as described by Hesiod is one of spiritual order 
and refined intelligence. See vv. 886 ff., and above, p. 131, n. 2. 

6 Op. cit., p. 168 f. 
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urbanity of Hesiod, and lest any should query how near to 
urbanity we are in the closing lines of the myth of the ages, I 
may point out that Horace, too, could at the needful moment 
speak out loud and bold in the fashion of an Old Testament 
prophet. The conclusion of Ode 6 of Book III is so despairing, 
that certain critics have imagined that the splendid series of odes, 
of which it is a part, were not written on a single plan. Though 
their unity cries out for recognition from the use of the same 
metre for them all and from the fact that the opening strophe of 
the first ode falls ridiculously flat if it applies only to this ode 
and not to the series, the objection has been raised * that the 
pessimistic close of the last ode precludes any intention of unity. 

Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
Aetas parentum, peior avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Frogeniem vitiosiorem. 

These lines are as dismal as anything in Hesiod ; and the motive 
is precisely the same. Both poets intend not an historical 
forecast, but moral denunciation, in the hope that it may prove a 
spur to moral activity. The pessimism of the moment is sincere, 
but in neither case is it incompatible with a temperament essen- 
tially courageous and urbane. 2 

" And now I will tell a fable to the princes ", declares the poet 
(202). Evidently the preceding fables must have been told to 
Perses. He has not been named in either of them for a long 
stretch of verses, but he is addressed at the beginning of the 
second myth (106), and the moral of both of them is pointed 
sharply at him. Hesiod's method is precisely the same in the 
following fable. He sets before the princes a picture of the 
gentle nightingale struggling in the talons of the greedy hawk. 
Without completing the simile, " even so you have your claws on 

1 E. g., Professor C. L. Smith, The Odes and Epodes of Horace, ed. 2, 1903, 
p. 1 go. 

2 Meyer, op. cit., p. 165, remarks : " so hat er den Pessimismus, so tief er in 
seinem GefUhlsleben wurzelt, dennoch iiberwunden oder wenigstens zuriick- 
gedrangt: das Leben ist schwer, aber der Mensch kann es dochbestehen und 
durch energische Arbeit zu innerem Gleichgewicht und zur Gottergebenheit 
gelangen ". Croiset I, 455: " mais avec cela, incapable de decouragement ". 
Waltz, op. cit., p. 95 : " mais c'est la un pessimisme assez superficiel", and in 
his edition, p. 53, " malgre son perpetuel mecontentement, il croit a la bonte 
de la vie, au triomphe definitif de la justice". 
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me ", he leaves them, as he had left Perses before, to draw the 
inference ; and the innuendo is more forcible than a statement. 1 
The words would have no meaning if written after the trial ; 2 
written before, they bespeak a mind master of itself and serenely 
disdainful of consequences. 

We come now to a passage (213-285) so different in colour- 
ing from the preceding that as an excellent critic of Hesiod 
remarked, 3 one would imagine himself in the presence of another 
poet. But it is the same Hesiod returning to the gnomic manner 
of the passage on Strife which preceded the fables. It now looks 
as if Perses were to have his haec fabula docet after all. " Oh, 
Perses ", he cries, " give ear to justice (J*Ur\) and foster not inso- 
lent transgression " (u/3/jir). This is one of the burdens of the 
song of the ages, and justice is one of the four principles 
announced at the beginning of the poem. Hesiod develops it 
here in detail. The passage consists of maxims strung together 
somewhat loosely, yet having as much unity as a chapter in 
Proverbs which deals with a general theme. A closer glance, 
too, will show that the grouping is not so haphazard after all. 

The poet begins then with an address to Perses ; and now is 
the time, we should expect, for the vials of wrath. But Hesiod 
merely says : " Foster not insolent transgression. For trans- 
gression profits not a poor wight. It is a burden hard enough 
for a good man. Justice is better than transgression for those 
who follow it to the end ; and the fool finds this out by experi- 
ence". This, again, is the tranquil mood of the Horatian satirist 
which Hesiod showed at the start. Ridicule poured out placidly 
by one who keeps his temper may prove more scalding than 
irate denunciation. Meyer declares 4 that Hesiod does not call 
his brother " foolish " (fuya vrjnit) until the second part of the 
poem, written sometime later, when he could take the situation 
calmly. But by a not too subtle innuendo we can find the same 
meaning in the present lines, just as we have found it before. 5 

1 See Lisco, op. cit., p. 52, for a similar treatment. 

2 Thus the attempted emendation of v. 39 is of no profit to those (e. g. 
Waltz) who put the whole poem after the trial. 

3 T. Stickney, Les Sentences dans la poesie grecque d'Homere a Euripide 
1903, p, 68. 

4 Op. cit., p. 162, n. I. Meyer is quite right in stating that the epithet *' ist 
keineswegs boshaft, sondern gutmiitig ". 

5 See above, p. 135. 
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Sometimes it is quite as effective to call one a fool in the third 
person. At any rate, it is quite as urbane. 

There follows a passage of deep feeling in praise of justice. 
Justice maltreated by " gift-devouring men who deal crooked 
judgements brings them doom, 1 but to those who use her fairly, 
she sends peace and plenty". In fact a kind of Golden Age 
returns (225-237) ; " earth and woodland teem with their fruits, 
bees and sheep thrive lustily, wives bear children of like sort, 
men go no more to sea, but with good cheer tend the works that 
are their care ". This last phrase : 2 

tiakiys 6e fie/i7j?i6Ta Ipya vefiovrac 

takes me back to the men of the Golden Age, 

01 <5' e6e?.7jfwl 
fjavxoi Ipy' evefiovTo (v. 119) 

and tells us again what that parable is about. As once the world 
lost its life of ease because it neglected work and fostered 
violence, so now the return is open for the peaceable and indus- 
trious. Virgil, too, in his Messianic eclogue declared that the 
Golden Age could be reproduced on this earth, and Horace 
caught up the strain in his somewhat belated tribute to Augustus 

quo nihil maius meliusve terris 
fata donavere bonique divi 
nee dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurum 
tempora priscum. 3 

In fact, in a similar description elsewhere, Horace may have had 
these very lines of Hesiod in mind.* 

To reinforce his meaning, the poet now points to the opposite 
consequence ; the promise of a Golden Age for those who do 
well is balanced clause by clause, 5 but not too artificially, with a 
prophecy of evil for transgressors (238-247). There is careful 
art in this gnomic miscellany. 

1 Vv. 219-224, and cf. also the end of this passage, vv. 238-247. 

2 1 adopt Mair's interpretation of daVir^ , which I think is borne out by 
kBtXrifioi and v av X 01 i n TV - n 8-1 19. See above, p. 137, n. 3. 

'Carm. 4, 2, 37 ff. 

4 Cf. 4, 5, 33: laudantur simili prole puerperae, and Works and Days, 235: 
rUrovaiv 6e yvvalnes ioiKora riava yovevaiv, though of course coincidence in a 
common place like this may not be significant. 

'Contrast 227-228 with 242-243; 235 with 244; 236-237 with 247. 
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The exhortation to Perses is followed by one to the princes 
(248-274) just as in the preceding section they had been given a 
fable after the two that he had addressed to Perses. He warns 
them too to cleave to justice, for their actions are watched. " For 
there are upon the earth thrice ten thousand immortals of Zeus 
watchers of mortal men, who watch over judgements and un- 
righteous deeds ; clad in mist they wander every where about the 
land " (253-255). These divinities, as the description shows, are 
simply those blest inhabitants of the Golden Age who died into 
immortality and became the guardian spirits of mankind. The 
solemn repetition of the very words used before adds force to the 
warning. 1 Thus this passage on justice is bound closely with the 
fables. Besides these watchful deities, the poet continues, there 
is the virgin Justice, who sitteth at her Father's hand, ever ready 
to take vengeance upon princes who wrest right judgements into 
false. Aye, that man plans evil for himself who plans it for 
another, for above all and seeing all is the awful eye of Zeus, 
which looks down even into our city and the manner of its 
justice (267-269) : 2 

TtavTa Idliv Aibc b$8aXpb<; Kal iravra vorjoaq 

Kai vv Tad' y ai k 7 efteXrj(y\ eTideptcercu, ovds e TJjdst^ 

oItjv 6r) Kal rijvSi dinr/v tt6m£ hrb; kipyci. 

It is tempting to think that Boethius had these verses in mind 
when he wrote the splendid words which end his Consolation of 
Philosophy : 

" Magna vobis est, si dissimulare non vultis, necessitas indicta 
probitatis, cum ante oculos agitis iudicis cuncta cernentis". 
At any rate Boethius might well have found in Hesiod an 
anima naturaliter Christiana? 

The exhortation to the princes ends characteristically: "May 
neither I nor my son be righteous among men, for it is idle to be 

'See above, p. 138, n. 2. Virgil has the same effect in Aen. 1, 530-533, 
where Ilioneus repeats what the reader later discovers are the very words of 
the oracle of Apollo (3, 163-166) : est locus, Hesperiam Graii cognomine 
dicunt, etc. 

2 Or could rrjvk 6inr)v as in v. 39 refer specifically to the trial ? 

3 V. 267 in Hesiod suggests Homer's verse on the sun (fi 323, cf. T 227): fif 
7ravi-' icpopq Kal Travr' {.iraKomi which Boethius too applied for a theological 
purpose, V m. 2 init. Col. Mure, op. cit., II 398 observes of Hesiod's maxims : 
" Some embody almost word for word fundamental dogmas of the Christian 
moral code". 
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a righteous man, if the unrighteous shall have the greater right 
of might ". Here speaks the gloomy prophet of the fable. But 
he adds at once ; 

aXka to. y' ov ira ioTvrta reTielv Aia /x7jTi6evTa. 

The sudden change in sentiment is quite in the spirit of Isaiah. 1 

" Therefore the Lord shall have no joy in their young men, neither shall he 
have compassion on their fatherless and widows. For every one is an hypo- 
crite and an evil doer, and every mouth speaketh folly. For all this his anger 
is not turned away, but his hand is stretched out still". 

With a final apostrophe to Perses, the passage on Justice 
comes to an end. " Beasts have not justice, but man is just. He 
who breaks his oath is visited with the vengeance of Zeus, but the 
generation of that man who abides by his oath is better in time 
to come". 

Just here Meyer draws the dividing line between the earlier 
and the later poem. Even granting the correctness of this hypo- 
thesis, I find enough in the part already analyzed to justify the 
title of this paper. Hesiod has the moral sublimity of a Hebrew 
prophet. He feels deeply the evils of his times and denounces 
them with apocalyptic exaggeration ; and so does Horace. But 
Hesiod's method of rebuking his brother is not to denounce him ; 
it is rather to point out the folly of wrongdoing and shame him 
by ridicule. The princes, not unnaturally, he does denounce, 
ani yet can treat them, too, with the milder derision: 

" Fools, that know not that the half is better than the whole ". 

Part of the poem thus far is gnomic in character, consisting of 
moral exhortation, part is leisurely, philosophic reflection on 
man's development, or, rather, the consequences of his moral 
acts. If Hesiod could have written a work like this while the 
sentence of the court was impending, he could have added all the 
rest that we find in our text. Analysis will show that only a 
fragment of his idea is carried out in the part already examined. 
Let us turn to the rest of the poem. It opens with a gnomic 
passage (286-382) which is distinct from the preceding 2 but does 

l 9, 17. 

5 This fact is not observed by Mair in his translation, p. II. The para- 
graphing in this otherwise admirable translation might be considerably 
improved. 
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not specially suggest the beginning of a new poem. " But I will 
speak to you with good intent, foolish Perses. Vice is easy and 
virtue hard ; the gods have put sweat in front of it. But though 
the start is rough, the path is easy at the end. Give ear and I 
will tell you why. Worst of all men is he who will not follow 
advice. So first, the gods requite the industrious man and punish 
the sluggard. Work, then, Perses, scion of the gods " (298-309). 
For Perses, though senseless, is also, as the fable showed, sprung 
from the gods. The stock epithet may be intended as a rebuke 
to him for neglecting his birthright. "Men, 1 too", the poet con- 
tinues, "as well as gods, will favour the industrious person who 
gains wealth, for the poor they hate. For work is no reproach, 
but idleness is shame (310-319). Get not your wealth by plun- 
der ", as Perses had done when the inheritance was divided, 2 " for 
such crime will class you with one who harms a suppliant, or 
seduces his brother's wife, or sins against the orphan and the 
aged. Zeus will requite all such (320-334). But rather pay your 
vows and offerings to the gods, that they may favor you, and 
that you may purchase another's inheritance and not he yours " 
(334-341). The allusion here seems pointed. "Keep on good 
terms with your neighbors. Entertain not your enemies, but do 
no harm to a friend. Let your dealings be just ; gain naught 
unrighteously. Give to him that gives ; give not to him that 
gives not ". Perses must have found a certain sting in this 
golden rule; 'do unto others as I have just done to you '. " A 
gift is good, robbery 3 is evil and dispenses death ", that is, to the 
robber. "Who gives willingly, though he give much, feels joy. 
Who takes unjustly, though ever so little, is chilled at heart 
(342-360). Lay by, then, bit by bit, and soon you will have 
good store. When the cask is broached and when it fails, take 
your fill, but be sparing in the middle; 'tis niggardly to spare 
the less" (361-369). Here is much wisdom for the penny-wise 
and pound-foolish. " Pay your friend his promised reward, and 
smiling, set a witness even on your brother ". Do not trust 

1 There can be no doubt as to the correct reading in vv. 309-310. Two 
classes of MSS, ip and <p, and one MS, G, of class £2 have, correctly, ipyat;6jj.evo( 
■Ko"kv tpiXrepoe adavaroiaiv, which connects at once with eaceai in the following 
line. 'EpyaCo/iev 01... fiXrsp o 1 is an easy error, in MSS C F H. Rzach's 
text is curiously and wonderfully made in certain places. 

2 'ApTraKTa. in v. 320 suggests dpird^av, v. 38. 
3 " Apnaf, cf. n. 2. 

ir 
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indiscriminately, that is. This smile, suggesting at once a " play- 
ful adherence to a useless form" 1 and a recognition of the 
inevitableness of human frailty, is peculiarly the sign of a wise, 
Horatian temperament. 2 " Trust not the harlot woman, 3 for 
women are deceivers. Have a son or more to tend your estate. 
If there are more, employment is the more, and more the 
increase. If then your heart is set on wealth, so do ; and work 
you work upon work " (370-382). 

I have not done justice in the above paraphrase to the gnomic 
character of this section. It consists of proverbs, some longer, 
some shorter, that sing off easily like the adages in pastoral 
amoebaean. 4 But though the elements are in form disjointed, 
the whole is given unity by the central idea, which is announced 
at the beginning and summed up vigorously in the closing lines. 
The theme of this part of the poem is Work ; we have here a 
companion piece to the preceding section on Justice. Here as 
there, ideas kindred to the main theme are grouped coherently 
enough, though not with the preciseness of a lawyer's brief. 
Work is the main theme, while piety, economy and the skilful 
handling of one's neighbors and one's household are appropri- 
ately associated with it. The tone differs slightly, but not 
essentially, from that in the passage on Justice. In that there is 
more earnestness, in this, a touch more playfulness ; the reason 
lies in the different nature of the themes. Now Work, as we have 
seen, was one of the four main principles suggested at the begin- 
ning of the poem, Justice, Contentment and Religion being the 
other three. The conclusion is to me unavoidable that the 
passage on Work, no less than that on Justice, belongs with the 
poem as its author originally planned it. We cannot, then, with 
Meyer, mark off Part I with verse 28s. 5 

The little discourse on Work is most closely connected with 

1 Paley, ad loc. 

J Cf. the beginning of Sat. 2. 5 for a similar situation. 

5 Mair's ' scarlet woman ' comes as near as anything in English can to 
TrvyoffroAoc. 

4 Lines like 557— 55S : fielc yap x aAe7r " TaT0 ( ovroc | x et / i ^P l0 C> x a ^ e7r b$ npojia- 
toi(, ^aXejrof 6' av8parroi( would fit well in pastoral. Perhaps further study 
should be made of the gnomic element in the pastoral ; if so, the subject 
should be approached in the spirit of that brilliant work of Dr. Stickney's 
cited above (p. 143, n. 3). 

5 Fuss (op. cit., p. 63), though agreeing with Meyer that the work falls into 
two separate poems, would have the first end with v. 335. 
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the following passage. In fact the last sentence, just quoted, 
serves, in a way, both as finale and as introduction. 1 The con- 
cluding injunction to " work work upon work " is now made 
specific. The poet passes in review the chief labours that 
engage the farmer (383-617). This is the part of the poem 
which is most intimately associated with Virgil's poem and which 
has most contributed to the opinion, held by some critics, that 
the Works and Days is essentially a didactic poem of the georgic 
sort. 2 But these precepts are incidental. They are involved in 
the larger theme, " Manage your estate thriftily and you will get 
wealth ". Further, it is not only the Gospel of Work in general, 
but the Gospel of Work for Perses ; 

kpya&o, vtjttu Yleparf (397). 

Hesiod's art of farming, then, is not purely didactic or technical, 
but didactic, gnomic and personal at one and the same time. 
Now as it is impossible to dissociate this part, as I believe Meyer 
would agree, from the passage on Work, and as that is bound up 
with what preceded, the end of ' Part I ' is not yet in sight. 
Certainly nothing in the following words indicates the beginning 
of a new poem. 

"Start reaping when the Pleiades rise, and ploughing when 
they set. Let this be the law for farmers wherever their land 
may lie, far from the shore or near it. Wear no cloak when you 
sow, or plough, or reap." That is, I take it, get in a condition to 
work with all your might. 3 " Else you will have to beg of other 
men, even as now you came to me.* But I will not give to you 
or dispense to you. Work, foolish Perses, the works that the 
gods have assigned to men if you would pay your debts and 
keep starvation from the door. Begging may succeed twice or 
thrice, but not forever (383-404). 

" Now first get a house and a wife and a plough ox. Do not 
put off till the morrow, for procrastination, as surely as idleness, 
leads to ruin " (405-413). 

1 But it should not head a new paragraph, as Mair has it, p. 14. T Q<S' epSttv 
surely refers to the preceding, as it does in v. 760. See below, p. 154. 

2 E. g., Gilbert Murray, op. cit., p. 56. 

3 There is also of course in yv/ivov aireipeiv the implication that these are 
employments of spring and summer when light clothing is needful. Later on 
(536-546), he describes the right clothing for winter. 

*See above, p. 132, n. 3. 
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" In autumn time, cut timber in the woods, and make your 
farming implements, especially the plough". Here the instruc- 
tions are rather minute. 

" Get you strong oxen and a steady hired man who can make 
his dinner of a loaf of four quarters and eight mouthfuls ". Thus 
there is a certain liturgical promptness in his method of dispatch- 
ing his food ; he wastes no time at meals. " Let him be a quad- 
ragenarian, and hence not too fond of society " (414-447). 

"The first cry of the crane is the sign for plowing to begin. 
If you have your oxen and plough all ready, you can begin. 
See that you have them. Try not to borrow, for you will be 
refused, nor think, like the man whose wealth is in imagining, 1 
that you can make your plough then ; for a plough is not made 
over night. So have it ready, and then to work with you, you 
and all your men. With a prayer to Zeus Chthonios and to 
Demeter, duly begin the ploughing, with a small boy to sow 
behind you and make trouble for the birds by hiding well the 
seeds. For order is the first law of the farm. Obey it and, Zeus 
willing, you can garner full sheaves and get the cob-webs out of 
your grain-vessels. Thus you will not look to others, but others 
will look to you (448-478). 

" Plough at the solstice and you will reap sitting, holding but a 
little in your hand, dust-covered, not over rejoiced ; you will 
carry your crop in a basket and few will look on in admiration. 
If late your sowing, wait till the cuckoo calls, and a good rain 
comes (479-492). 

" Do not join the loungers at the blacksmiths on some wintry 
day when cold prevents men from work. See that you make 
provision for the wintry day and do not live on idle hopes like 
the lazy man, who lacking sustenance lays by in his heart a store 
of ills". Such then would be the result of Perses' latest stroke 
of high finance. 

"Hopeful imagination 2 is not good for a needy man, sitting 
with the loungers and having naught at home. Be fore-armed. 
Even in midsummer have your granaries in readiness " (493-503). 

" But shun the month Lenaion when Boreas blows in the icy 

1 This is Mair's rendering of avrjp <ppeva; aij>vti6( (455). 

2 On tXjrif, see above, p. 136, n. 2. Waltz (Rev. des Etudes Grecques, op. cit., 
p. 52) takes e^mc ayadq together and ovic as modifying the verb. This would 
certainly be an unnatural construction, and is rightly rejected by Masqueray, 
Rev. Crit., 1910, II 130. 
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woods and wild beasts shiver and put tails between legs ; for he 
bloweth through the thickest of fur and sets the old man upon 
the run. 1 But he cannot blow through the sheep in the fold or 
the tender maiden sitting by her mother in the cheerful house on 
a day when the Boneless One (the cuttle-fish) gnaws his own foot 
in his fireless home, and the creatures of the woods look like a 
three-legged old man with a broken back, as they lope about in 
the snow " (504-535). This picture of the horrors of the cold 
should serve to scare Perses into activity while yet it is time. 

"In winter wear the kind of clothes I tell you, a soft cloak and 
full-length frock, so that the hairs on your shivering body will 
not stand on end. Wear comfortable oxhide sandals lined with 
felt. Make you a rain-coat of goatskin and a cap for your head, 
so that your ears will not get wet; for dawn is cold when Boreas 
blows. So anticipate the storm, get your work done first and 
back to the house before you are soaked through. Winter is an 
unlovely time. Then should cattle get half-rations and men an 
extra supply. For the friendly nights are long " (536-563). I 
imagine that Perses did not need this elaborate description of 
comfortable clothing or of the effects of a cold storm upon the 
body ; more unpleasant still must have been the gentle shower 
of ridicule that Hesiod pours on him in this passage. The for- 
mally didactic &s at a-Xeia and the parody of Homeric phrases add 
to the bitterness. 2 

" When Arcturus and the swallow usher in the spring, trim 
your vines (564-570). But when the House-carrier (snail) crawls 
on the vines to escape the shower of the Pleiades, sharpen your 
sickles for the harvest and keep your servants busy. In reaping 
time, hug not your bed at dawn. For dawn, dawn is the time to 
work if you would lay by a goodly store" (570-581). Perses 
evidently got up at some other time. 

" In the hot midsummer, when work goes hard, that is the 
time for a little recreation in the shade of a rock with a bit to eat 
and drink, and a zephyr blowing in your face. Three parts 
spring-water and one part wine will make good beverage " (582- 
596). Again, this is advice that Perses did not need. 

•Rather than 'bent', 'stooping'? So the alternative explanation in 
Proclus : fj b£vv iv r<j> dp6/iu. 

2 V. 536 Ipvfia xpofa (A 137), and v. 537 rep/udevra xirava (r 242) are Homeric 
phrases. Paley, ad Ioc, " suspects " that the passage is " the work of an Ionic 
rhapsode". To a certain type of mind, humour always is suspicious. 
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"Comes threshing-time. Set your men at work, measure and 
store your grain. Then get a good head-man and a woman 
servant without a child. Treat well your sharp-toothed dog, lest 
the Day-Sleeper (that is, the Night-Prowler) steal your goods" 
(597-608). 

" When Orion and Sirius have come into mid-heaven, then 
Perses, gather your grapes, and at the setting of the Pleiades, 
plow again" (609-617). 

This completes the annual cycle indicated at the beginning of 
these instructions (383) : " Start reaping when the Pleiades rise, 
and ploughing when they set ". Just so the beginning and the 
end of the passage on Work (297-382) are bound together by 
the repetition of the main idea in the last line. The subject is 
treated with a fair amount of system, as befits a calendar. That 
part of the farmer's almanac is included which describes the tasks 
of the year in the order of occurrence. The information given 
by no means covers everything that the farmer needs to know ; 
the object of the poet is by presenting both agreeable and dis- 
agreeable consequences to induce Perses to work. Perses is 
mentioned at the beginning of the passage and at the end, with 
an intervening stretch of over two hundred lines. 

But the Boeotian farmer must know something about sailing, 
as Hesiod has already twice implied. 1 There follows a brief 
treatment of this art (618-694). " At the setting of the Pleiades 
tempt not the sea, but proceed to work your soil as I instruct 
you. Beach your boat, carry the tackling home and hang up 
your rudder above the smoke. Wait for good weather and then 
start out with a cargo and make money on it, as our father used 
to do, you foolish Perses. For he came all the way here from 
Cyme in Aeolis, fleeing penury, and got him a habitation in the 
miserable little town of Ascra (618-640). 2 

" So Perses, mind all works in their season, and especially 
sailing. Commend a little boat and put your cargo in a big one ". 
Perses' neighbour might be induced by such commendation to 
put his wares in a little boat and hence take less to market. 
(641-645). 

" If then you will turn your senseless soul to trade and desire 

'Vv. 45, 388. See above, p. 135, n. 6. 

'Waltz well remarks (in his dissertation, p. 134). " un simple tour de phrase 
donne parfois a un vers une naivete pleine de malice". The meaning of 
637 ff. is : " il ne faisait pas comme toi ". 
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thus to escape your debts and cheerless hunger, I will show you 
the measures of the sounding sea — not that I am wise in the lore 
of sailing or of ships. The only voyage I ever made was to 
Aulis in Euboea and thence to Chalcis, where at the games of 
Amphidamas I won a prize for my hymn, a tripod that I offered 
to the Muses of Helicon, where they first set me on the path of 
song. I know no more of ships than that, but Zeus and the 
Muses will tell me how to sing of them " (646-662). What 
grounds had Plutarch 1 for objecting to this passage? I hope it 
is genuine; if so, we have a clear enough picture of how Hesiod 
spent his time. By profession he was a minstrel. He also 
owned a little farm. He wrote good poetry and managed his 
farm successfully. He stayed at home writing and ploughing, 
unless some contest summoned him to compete. This seems a 
simple and pleasant sort of existence which Horace would have 
liked. 

" The sumner months are the time for sailing. You will not 
suffer shipwreck then, unless Zeus and Poseidon be determined 
to destroy you. Avoid the late autumn, and wait in the spring 
till on the topmost branches of the fig-tree leaves appear in shape 
like the tracks of a crow. I fancy not spring sailing, for it must 
be snatched ". The epithet &pnanTos applied to this dangerous 
art, makes it almost a form of thieving or gambling; and Hesiod 
does not approve high finance. " Put not all your substance 
aboard, for 'tis terrible to run the risk of ruin in the waves. 
Observe due proportion: the fitting time is always the best" 
(663-698). This is all of the passage on sailing. The revelation 
of the Muses has not been very specific. 

The poem can hardly end here. The part that follows (695- 
764) is distinct and yet no definite subject is announced, as has 
been the case in all the main passages examined thus far. We 
find a miscellaneous array of maxims on man's social and 
religious conduct. The poet begins with marriage. There has 
already been mention of a wife, together with a good plough-ox 
and other necessities of the farm (405 ff.), but now her qualities 
are described. " When you are not much under thirty and are 
not much over, marry a maiden still in her teens. Let her be a 
neighbor's daughter, and discreet. For there is nothing better 

*As reported by Proclus. See Rzach (ed. Maior), ad loc. Waltz, edition, 
p. 11, seems inclined to accept the passage. 
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than a good wife and nothing worse than a bad one, who without 
a firebrand can singe a man (695-795). In making friends, do 
not go too far. Do not make a brother of your friend. If you 
do, then be not the first to give offence. If he offends you, give 
him twice as good as he sends, but if he wishes to make up a 
quarrel, forgive him ". Other maxims on friendship follow, and 
then comes a series of religious injunctions and taboos. " Wash 
the hands before pouring libations and before crossing a stream. 
Do not put the ladle across the mixing bowl ; for that is attended 
by a grievous fate. Nor when building a house leave it un- 
planed, lest the croaking raven sit on it and croak. If you 
chance upon burnt offerings mock not these mysteries ; God is 
angry too at this ". These specimens will suffice ; the religious 
character of the precepts is apparent. The series ends with a 
line or two on Rumour, which one may avoid by doing as above 
prescribed. "For one must pay heed to Rumour; for Rumour 
is in a way divine". 

Those who believe this passage a later addition point out, 
besides its miscellaneous character, the fact that the name of 
Perses nowhere appears either here or in the rest of the poem. 
But it had appeared in the preceding part on sailing, and, as we 
have seen, there is no clear line between these two parts. In 
fact we must consider more carefully what Hesiod meant by the 
special works which follow and illustrate his discourse on Work 
in general (286-382). His aim, as we found, is not solely to 
discuss agricultural and nautical operations, but by selecting 
typical tasks to point the morals of industry, economy and social 
common sense. "Epya, therefore, as especially the latter part of 
the passage on work indicates (342-382) means ' deeds ', ' prin- 
ciples of conduct ' as well as ' works \ l The last line of the 
passage is a good summary of both these meanings ; &&' cpSttv 
(i. e. the proper ' deeds ') ml epyov in' epya t'pyaCtaSai (i. e. ' works '). 
The detailed account of 'works' we have in the following 
passages on Farming and Sailing. ' Deeds ' are treated inci- 
dentally there, but more particularly in the concluding passages. 
At the end of the present passage the poet harks back to the ap- 
propriate phrase 2>8' epScw (760). The failure to mention Perses 
becomes less significant when we appreciate how closely the 

1 So, too, in Theog. 902 f. ; Evvo/iiqv re Akj/v re nal Eiptjvqv TcOaZvlav \ at 
epy' aptvovoi KaTadvriroiBt fipoTolot. The verb has a religious tinge in Theog. 
416 f. ; "ots nob tic eKix^oviov avdpuTTuv I iptiuv Upa «oAd Kara v6/iov 'Moia/ru. 
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passages on Work, Farming, Sailing and Social and Religious 
Conduct are bound together. Within the larger unity of the 
poem they form a group of over 450 verses; of these the passage 
on Conduct has but seventy. It should also be noticed that the 
religious precepts illustrate one of the four principles suggested 
at the beginning. Various pious utterances have appeared before, 
but here is a definite collection of maxims devoted to religion. 
Finally, as regards the miscellaneous character of this and other 
collections in the poem, it is worth noting that Virgil, who was 
something of an artist, took no offence at it, for he imitates the 
effect in two passages in his Georgics. 1 

The last of the main sections of the poem is that on Days 
(765-825). The keynote is set in the opening line. " The Days 
that come from Zeus keep well, and duly tell them to your 
servants ". The precepts are religious, like those in the latter 
half of the preceding section. 2 These prescribe what deeds 
should or should not be done ; these tell when certain deeds are 
best done. If the preceding passage be admitted as part of the 
original poem, it is hard to rule this out. Taken together, they 
illustrate the idea of religious duty, the necessity of which was 
strongly emphasized at the beginning of the poem. The passage 
on Farming has something of the chronological nature of the 
present part, for it considers works in the order of the calendar. 
But here the treatment is more minute ; each day of the month is 
lucky or unlucky for some special thing. Thus Hesiod gave 
instructions before about the general time for sowing, but now adds 
that the thirteenth day of the month is a bad day to begin the 
sowing, though excellent for setting out plants. To quote a few 
more specimens. " The eleventh and the twelfth are good for 
shearing sheep, the sixth is a kindly time for building a pen, the 
fourth for taking a wife to your home ; and few know that the 
twenty-seventh is the time for broaching a jar and yoking up 
your beasts of burden and launching your boat ". I cannot 
review these superstitions in detail, but they appear to be part 
and parcel of the farmer's life, altogether as important as an 

'i, 176-203; 2, 298-314. Book I of the Georgics is modelled with the 
utmost deliberation on Hesiod. Virgil at once pays homage and offers 
challenge to his master and ultimately transcends him. See below, p. 165, 
n. I. 

2 See Mair, pp. 104 ff., Iioff., 162 ff., and Waltz (dissertation), pp. 69 ff. ; 
(edition) pp. 19 ff. 
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intimate acquaintance with the parts of a plough. Agriculture 
was still the handmaid of theology; only a theologian could really 
plough. If Hesiod set about to give his brother, I will not say 
complete, but even sufficient instruction in the art of successfully 
managing a farm, he could not, with his deeply religious temper- 
ament, omit these precepts. Though Perses is not named, this 
section connects closely with the preceding, and that with the 
part before. 

Considering everything after verse 285, we can well see why 
Meyer regards this part as a complete poem written for a definite 
occasion. No more appropriate title could be devised for it than 
Works and Days. It falls into the following five parts : General 
Precepts on Industry and Economy, Precepts on Farming, on 
Sailing, Social and Religious Precepts, Days. I cannot conceive 
that the scheme would be complete with any one of those gone. 
But beginning with the other end of the poem, we have seen 1 that 
it is impossible not to include the passage on Work with that. 
The natural conclusion is that both parts form one poem of defi- 
nite scope and purpose. The main principles on which the poet 
bases his appeal are stated at the beginning, and all but one 
are elaborated in special sections. The one principle not thus 
treated, Contentment, is incidentally involved in all the others. 
Another subject, Social Duties, is only vaguely suggested at the 
beginning, 2 but receives occasional treatment in various of the 
main passages and occupies part of the passage preceding that on 
Days. It develops naturally out of the passage on Work, with 
its specific illustrations, for epya means not only Tasks, but Deeds 
or Principles. As in all artistic creation, the poem avoids at once 
loose irrelevancy in construction and a too mathematical rigidity. 
The plan is completed by an admirable summary 3 in just three 
lines at the end : 

" So a man becomes happy and wealthy who knowing all these 
things works, blameless in the sight of the immortals, minding 
their omens, and eschewing transgressions ".* 

1 Above, pp. 148 ff. J Vv. 2off. See above, p. 134. 

* So Waltz (edition), p. 14. He states (ibid., p. 16) the " quatre questions" 
as "justice, travail, piece, relations sociales". 

4 Vv. 826-828 : raw evdai/iav re xal <SA/3/oc, 6f rade Travra | d6a( ipya^ai 
avaiTios adavaTOtoiVy j bpvtda*; Kpivuv nai virepj3a<jias aXeeivov. ~EvdaipDi> suggests 
Contentment; Sf raSe navra elda( hpyatyirai Works (and Deeds); dratnof aBavd- 
Toiow both Justice and Religion ; bpv&as Religion again, and especially the 
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This is the life of a man who steers his course by Contentment, 
Work, Justice and Religion. These verses bind beginning, 
middle and end into one consistent whole. There is roughness 
at the junctures of the main parts and lack of sequence in the 
details of the gnomic passages, but a central idea with subordi- 
nate ideas has been planned and successfully set forth. 

This analysis of the poem, I am convinced, is confirmed, not 
shattered by a consideration of rival hypotheses. I select three 
recent utterances as typical. That of Meyer I have already 
examined. A ferocious onslaught on the unity of the poem is 
made in the last edition of von Christ's Griechische Litteratur- 
geschichte. 1 It is there declared that all parts of the poem which 
do not mention Perses are later additions, presumably having 
nothing to do with him at all. The remainder consists of two 
poems, both addressed to Perses, one, apparently, before the 
trial, the other at some later time. Let us see how the actual 
details fit into this scheme. 

The first poem to Perses is supposed to include vv. 1 1-48 and 
213-316. The first of these sections includes the passage on "Epis 
and just the beginning of the Prometheus story. The last lines 
would be (47-48): 

d/Ud Zevc Ixprn/m xo^x^ojitvoq fpcal yaiv. 
brrt /mv kl-anaT7)0£ Hpo/i7ftev£ ayKokop.i)Tris, 

This makes a sudden ending. Why not add the next line, 

rolbvtK' dp' avffpaKOiaiv ififiaaro Kr/Sea Xvypa ? 

Perhaps the author of this theory felt a danger in so doing, as 
the phrase might well refer to something about to follow. Surely, 
if that is so, and you include only the beginning of v. 50 Kpiyjre de 
irvp you must go on to the end of the story. 

detailed precepts of the concluding passages ; VTrepfiaoiac aXeeivov both 
Religion and Justice, though perhaps the latter idea is more prominent ; cf. 
Theog. 217-220: M.oipa$ ... at r* avdpav rt deav re irapaifiaoiat; etytoovocv. 
Even supposing, as Proclus in his scholia states (see also Christ, op. cit., 
p. 116), that v. 828 may have been appended to form a transition to the 
'Opvtdo/javrsia, the phrase avairio; adavAroiaiv might suggest both Justice and 
Religion. But Proclus's suggestion is too bold even for Rzach (cf. also 
above, p. 131, n. 2, on the ending of the Theog.). See Paley's note, ad loc, and 
also that of Waltz, who aptly remarks that opviGai; Kpivuv means here ' observ- 
ing the rites ' and completes the summary of the poem. 
'ioio, §68 (pp. H4ff.). 
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The other section (213-316) includes the passage on Justice 
(213-285) and part (286-316) of that on Work. But we have 
noticed that in the first of these, there are two evident references 
to the Myth of the Ages (225 ff. ; 252 ff.) ; at least these two 
passages gain distinctly in intensity if they presuppose the myth. 
The part of the passage on Work is made to stop for no cogent 
reason at 316. 1 Poor Hesiod's attempt at a finale, which in all 
conscience is clear enough, 

aS' ipdsiv Kal Ipyov ett' Ipyu kpya&adai (382), 

makes no impression on the higher critic. Of course it would be 
dangerous to keep on to this finale, for then it would be hard not 
to add the passage on Farming. 

The "late additions" are the passage on Farming (383-617), 
with a segment of the introductory part on Work (317-382), the 
passages on Sailing (618-694), Social Duties (695-764) and 
Days (765-828), the fable of Prometheus (49-104) and the fable 
of the Ages (109-201). But again, if you accept all the passage 
on Work, the succeeding passages link themselves at once with 
it, while the first fable answers a question raised in the preceding 
part (v. 40 ff.) and the second is deliberately connected with the 
first by verses 106—108 (frepifo roi iya \6yov iKKopv<j>w<rw, etc.). These 
verses the critic simply scratches out. There are also scratched 
out, apart from lesser interpolations, verses 202-212, the fable tc 
the Judges. This last 2 is certainly incriminating matter, for it 
contains the implication that the preceding fables were addressed 
to Perses. One portion which von Christ 3 had deleted, as 
"ein elendes Flickwerk", namely the invocation (1-10), is now 
declared genuine, 4 but the statement made in the former edition 
is retained, that ' eine vollkommene Einheit bilden die 828 Verse 
des Gedichts in keinem Fall ". 5 I cannot help thinking that in 
such an analysis as this, hypercriticism reduces itself to an 
absurdity. 

A third hypothesis is that of Pierre Waltz, in his dissertation 
on Hesiod 6 and his edition of the Works and Days. He 

1 No more compelling is the hypothesis of Fuss that Poem I ends with 
v. 335. See above p. 148, n. 5. 

'In the preceding edition of 1905 (p. 97), it is included with 213-316. 
3 Ibid. *Ed. of 1910, p. 115. 6 Ibid., p. 114. 

''See above, p. 131. n. 1. 
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presents what seems to me a convincing argument for the unity 
of the poem, only that by accepting Schoemann's emendation of 
verse 39, he thereby assumes the time of writing as after the 
trial. 1 . But emendation of so important a passage is highly 
suspicious, 2 and besides, does not dispose of other passages which 
most naturally imply that the trial is yet to take place. 3 Com- 
bining Waltz's argument for the unity of the poem with Meyer's 
treatment of verse 39 and the whole portion which he thinks an 
earlier poem, I would conclude that the poem is a unit and that 
it was written before the trial. I would return, that is, to the 
old-fashioned reading of the poem. Such orthodoxy has become 
to-day, I am aware, the vilest heresy; the theory of Gottling, 
which according to Colonel Mure 4 was random conjecture and 
ought never to have been admitted to Smith's Dictionary of 
Classical Biography, has won such a place that even French 
critics have bowed to it. The brothers Croiset, who in their 
earlier work, 5 denied the possibility of extracting " later addi- 
tions" from the poem, and accepted its "unite 1 primitive", have 
advocated in their later abridgement 6 an hypothesis which seems 
half-way between the views of Meyer and of Christ. Masqueray 
declares, in a review of Waltz, 7 that while one may not go the 
length of Fick's or Kirchhoff's analyses, it is just as reprehensible 
to fly to the other extreme and accept the unity of the poem. 
But such a via media as Masqueray's merely illustrates the 
obsession of fashion. If there is evidence against the unity of 
the poem, we must examine it, but the hypothesis that the poem 
is a unit is not an extreme, but our proper starting-point. 8 

1 Dissertation, p. 43 ; edition, p. 91. 2 See above, p. 133, n. I. 

3 See above, p. 133, n. 4, on the invocation (1-10), and p. 143, n. 2, on the 
fable of the nightingale and the hawk (202-212). 

4 Op. cit., II 396, note, and in general, II 383 ff. 

6 Histoire de la litt. grecque, edit. 2, 1896, 1 469ff.,esp, 475. This volume is 
by Maurice Croiset, but it presumably represents the opinion of both authors. 

6 Manuel d'hist. de la litt. grecque, 1900. See the seventh ed. (which 
mentions both of Waltz's works), p. 91 ff. 

'Rev. des Etudes Ana, 1908, 99. See also Rev. des Etudes Grecques, 
lqo8, 142, where he remarks that the unity of the poem " n'est demonstrable 
que grace a un exces de bonne volonte". Apart from this matter, Masqueray 
gives Waltz's book high praise. 

8 1 have found few reviews of Waltz outside of France and Belgium. 
His works are not noticed in the last edition of Christ's Litteraturgeschichte. 
Of the French critics, Cuny (Rev. des Etudes Ana, 1909, 280 ff.) is non-com- 
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I have spent the greater part of this paper in an attempt, not 
gratuitous at the present moment, to assert the unity of Hesiod's 
Works and Days, but the point upon which I would have the 
argument converge is the definition of the poet's temperament. 
When he can be described by an appreciative critic of Greek lit- 
erature 1 as the "type of the grumbling farmer in any age", who 
shows " an embittered egotism in all the relations of life", there 
is still room for restatement. We must ponder again as to just 
what Hesiod's feelings were when he wrote this poem to his 
brother at a critical moment. Once more, he is morally aroused, 
but he does not belabour Perses with the cudgel of a righteous 
wrath. In Dryden's words, 2 he exposes the folly of the man 
without arraigning his vices ; he adopts, in a word, the method 
of Horatian satire. The moral of contentment and industry is 
also Horatian, and Horace never put it more neatly than in the 
maxim that the half is better than the whole. In one aspect, 
then, as we have seen, 3 the poem seems gnomic rather than 
technically didactic. Hesiod is not so much interested in dis- 
coursing on the art of farming as in inducing Perses to work. 
There are distinctly both strands in the poet's woof, and many a 
reader may find that they do not match. The reproof of an 
unjust and ungrateful brother loses something of its effect when 
combined with detailed instructions to a supposedly docile farmer. 
We are not doing Hesiod justice if we do not recognize this con- 
tradiction, but we do him still greater injustice in removing it 
off-hand by the easy hypothesis of later revisions or interpola- 
tions, by whittling down a mighty temperament to suit the 
capacity of average common sense. By recognizing in the poem 
a vein of Horatian urbanity, we shall see that the two apparently 
discordant elements merge in a larger harmony. Hesiod wishes 
to give advice as well as reproof; leisurely didactic exposition 
pointed by sly thrusts of satire may fittingly accompany a moral 
protest. Take Horace's apology for satire; 4 his aim is at once 
to define the nature of satire, to defend himself against certain 

mittal as to the unity of the poem, while Croiset and Masqueray, as we have 
seen, do not accept it. It is accepted, apparently, by Labaste (Rev. des 
Etudes Grecques, 1908, 477), by a reviewer in Rev. de l'lnstr. Publ. en Belg. 
(1909, 332 f.), and by J. Sitzler (Berl. Phil. Woch., 1910, 1467). 

1 Mrs. W. C. Wright, A Short Hist, of Greek Lit., 1907, pp. 58, 59. 

2 Discourse Concerning Satire, in his Poetical Works, ed. G. R. Noyes, 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 283. 

3 See above, p. 149 f. 4 Sat. I, 4. 
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admirers of Lucilius, gently to poke fun at them, and to commend 
the lessons in morality given him by his father. This satire is of 
course not an exact parallel to Hesiod's poem, but it illustrates a 
similar harmony of diverse moods. Considering Horace's tem- 
perament as a whole, we have seen 1 that his urbanity is not 
incompatible with a sincere, if momentary, pessimism, which has 
its counterpart in Hesiod too. 

For a bland Horatian satirist a well developed sense of humour 
is essential. Hesiod had this, and likewise that sympathy, with 
which as Thackeray remarked, satire must walk arm-in-arm. 
There is nothing uproariously funny in the Works and Days, but 
there are all manner of delightful descriptive touches, at once 
humorous and sympathetic, especially in the passages on Farm- 
ing and Sailing. Mure 2 and others have noted his quaint habit 
of coining epithets for men and beasts in stead of the names that 
convention has given them ; thus the ant is called ' The Provi- 
dent', the snail 'The House-carrier ', the cuttk fish, ' The Bone- 
less One', the burglar, 'The Day-Sleeper'. The same spirit is 
at work in many of the descriptions, as in the lines on the quadra- 
genarian hired-man and his systematic meal (441), on the small 
boy planter who disappoints the birds (469), on the dust-covered 
reaper, mad at his luck (481), on the old man set running by the 
cold (518), on the freezing animals loping about on three legs 
(533)> on Perses' goose-flesh (539), on the little ' House-carrier ' 
crawling to the shelter of the vines to escape the rainy Pleiades 
(571), on the advantage of commending a small boat and putting 
your wares in a big one (643). Such descriptions, of which other 
examples might be cited, 3 are not at all unlike the vivid little 
pictures with which Horace brightens his satiric discourses here 
and there. A writer who can treat details thus pleasantly might 
interpret a larger situation in the same way. 

We must infer that he has done so if the unity of the poem has 
been proved. Satiric and humorous touches in the Works and 
Days have often been pointed out before, 4 but they will throw a 

1 See above, pp. 141 f. 

2 Op. cit. II 393 f. ; also Waltz, dissertation, p. 571, edition, p. 31. 

3 E. g., vv. 475, 524, 585, 679 ; Theog. 35, 769. 

•Especially by Waltz, e. g., edition, p. 28: " les allusions satiriques, tant8t 
d'une bonhomie malicieuse, tantSt plus apres et plus mordantes"; disserta- 
tion, p. 131 ; " le poete ne peut faire aucun retour sur lui-meme et sur son 
entourage sans qu'une intention satirique se mile a. ses preoccupations de 
moraliste". See also above, p. 152, n. 2. 
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new light on the poet's temperament if we consider them in 
relation to their setting. We must find in Hesiod a lordly 
magnanimity as well as sound common sense if he wrote all of 
his poem before the trial, aware that the object of his satire 
might prove the future owner of his estate. Suppose that 
faenerator Alfius had had similar designs on the Sabine farm. I 
will not say that Horace would not have stood the test, but he 
would have needed what we may now call a Hesiodic urbanity to 
help him through. Just what the suit was, except that it was 
something critical, 1 or how it was settled, we do not know ; more 
important for our consideration are Hesiod's feelings at the time. 
This, then, is the poem with which Hesiod answers his brother. 
If we may now make a final attempt at definition, we cannot call 
it technically didactic, though it contains technical elements; it 
has likewise gnomic and personal and narrative elements. 2 Its 
main object is to present to his erring brother, in the abstract 
and the concrete, those principles which lead to a happy and 
successful life. It suggests a philosophical essay, something like 
Seneca's De Vita Beata, or Cicero's De Senectute, in which 
latter work the part on agriculture 3 occupies about the same 
relation to the whole that the passage on the same subject does 
in the Works and Days. The nearest analogue in poetry to our 
work is moral satire; no single one of Horace's satires is closely 
parallel, but you can extract from all of Horace's works bits that 
are closely akin. Perhaps we should say that Horace has been 
gathering crumbs from Hesiod's table, though Quintilian's 
assertion 4 still is true that satura quidem tola nostra est. Hesiod 
was perhaps not aware that he was writing moral satire. If he 
reflected at all on literary types, he regarded the present work 
as catalogue poetry, of which, according to antiquity, he wrote 
other specimens. Hence the wholly admirable title, " Works 
and Days". 

1 See above, p. 132, n. 3. 

5 Waltz, edition, p. 16, calls the work " ni un poeme didactique objectif, ni 
un traite de morale d'une portee universelle ; Hesiode ne perd jamais de vue 
le point de depart de ses preceptes, ses demfeles avec son frere". This defi- 
nition certainly makes of the poem too personal an affair, as Masqueray has 
well pointed out; Rev. des Etudes Anc, 1908, 98-99; Rev. Crit., 1908, I, 
141. I should say rather that the poem is a moral and didactic treatise of 
general bearings and intended particularly for Hesiod's brother. 

3 51-59- * 10, 1,93. 
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A point that has influenced the disruptive critics is, as we have 
seen, 1 the fact that in the two concluding sections of the poem, 
Perses is not named. Now that the whole sweep of the poem is 
before us, I would revert to this matter and inquire whether it is 
at all surprising. It is natural that a work of apologetic nature 
should begin with the personal and concrete and end with the 
general and abstract. Thus Boethius in prison first seeks the 
consolation of philosophy for his own wrongs and then develops 
this consolation into a theodicy. Just so the last part of Hesiod's 
poem is more general than the first. But even in the first part 
the tone is not wholly personal. In the fable of Prometheus, 
which is as long as the passage on Days (64 verses), Perses is not 
called by name, nor do we know, as we read, that ' you ' in vv. 
106-107, means him. We think that it may, and on reaching the 
fable to the Princes (202) we infer that it must, but until that 
point, for a stretch of 90 verses more, in which the fable of the 
Ages is told, no mention is made of Perses ; the two fables oc- 
cupy considerably more space than do the passages on Social 
Precepts and Days (134 verses). Hesiod changes his tone, then, 
throughout the poem, according to the nature of his subject. 

We may find a further reason for these shifts if we assume that 
Hesiod read his poem to an audience. Meyer declares, with 
refreshing boldness, 2 " dass Hesiod mit der Feder gearbeitet hat, 
und zwar so intensiv wie nur je ein Gelehrter ". Doubtless, but 
we know also, unless we scratch out verses 654-662 that Hesiod 
took part in contests of poetry. M. Croiset, 3 believes that his 
poems were always intended for recitation, and that the Works 
and Days was presented piecemeal to different audiences. I do 
not suppose that the poem was written at a sitting ; it shows the 
results of considerable pondering and of experimentation with 
radically different literary types. I can conceive that parts of it 
had been written for purposes other than the rebuking of Perses, 
and were adapted to the new plan ; one sure instance is the story 
of Prometheus, which he had already told, with a difference, in the 
Theogony. But whatever the genesis of the poet's thought and 
tentative expression, the poem as we have it was composed, I 
believe, for a definite occasion, the trial, and was finished before 
the trial came off. Imagine a gathering of people from Ascra 
and the neighbouring villages; Perses and the gift-devouring 

1 Above, p. 154. 2 Op. cit.,p. 168, n. 1. 3 Op. cit., I 475 ff. 
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judges are among them, wondering what the poet will find to 
say. Or if we suppose them absent, the imagination of the poet 
can summon them to the place. He thus has various auditors to 
address, or, at least, various tones to assume. Waltz remarks 
acutely : 1 

" L'enseignement d'H6siode avait perdu toute chance de 
succ&s, si une excessive severity dans l'expression avait rebuts 
ses naifs auditeurs ". 

Those remarks carry all the more weight if the scene is laid 
before the trial. The recitation would have the impressiveness 
of drama, and like a drama, would depend for part of its effect 
upon changes in tone, in literary form and in modes of address ; 
now there is a solemn appeal to Zeus, now a word of warning to 
Perses or of defiance to the princes, now a thrust of satire for 
them both, now a fable with a moral for them and for all. The 
poem ends with something like liturgy, which is expressed, as is 
right, in general not personal terms. This alternation between 
the general and the personal is, again, dramatic and effective ; 
though not arranged in any definite system, it resembles the 
change from chorus to dialogue in a play. On the same principle 
of contrast, too, the scene shifts in epic from the battle-field to 
Olympus and back. 

To conclude, I would abide by our text and accept the poem 
as a unit. Though the author may have written parts of it long 
before, he composed before the trial a work essentially new and, 
most probably, read it to an audience which, in reality or in 
imagination, included Perses and the Princes. Under the circum- 
stances, the kind of retaliation that Hesiod made for his brother's 
wrongdealing bespeaks a calm and lofty mind. Hesiod's tem- 
perament is rich in moods, but is not for that reason disordered. 2 
He has moments of prophetic fervor, of sturdy hopes and sturdy 
despair, but such a poem could have been written at such a time 
only by a man who, master of himself and of his future, could 

'Dissertation, p. 135. 

! M. Croiset, op. cit., I 486 says admirably of Hesiod's qualities: "1'accent 
personnel d'Hesiode est fait de rudesse, de familiarite, d'ironie mordante, de 
bonhomie, d'amertume, de grace serieuse, en un mot d'une foule de choses 
contradictoires, qui parfois eclatent en lui toutes a la fois",etc. So Waltz, 
dissertation, p. 137, speaks of "ce perpetuel melange de majeste et de bon- 
homie", etc. On p. 81 he notes such qualities as " la franchise, la prevoyance, 
la moderation, la discretion". 
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treat his antagonists with the placidity of an Horatian satirist. 
In the " miserable little town of Ascra ", far back in the history of 
Greek letters, we find the same genial raillery and wise urbanity, 
the same moral earnestness, too, that later shed their pleasant 
light upon the Sabine farm. Virgil, who in the first book of his 
Georgics, took Hesiod for his model in a fashion still imperfectly 
understood, 1 had long before penetrated deeply into the spirit of 
the Works and Days. For in his Culex 2 he calls that shepherd 
who follows with devotion the poet of Ascra, not an embittered 
egotist or grumbling farmer, but one who 

securam placido traducit pectore vitam. 

E. K. Rand. 

Harvard University. 

1 In brief, the first half of Bk. I, after the invocation is "Epya, most of the 
second half is 'H^pu(; at the end Virgil catches up the Hesiodic strain into 
epic. Virgil, despite Conington, knew what he was about when he spoke of 
' sin g> n g the song of Ascra through the streets of Rome' (Georg. 2, 176). 

Waltz, diss., p. 107, speaking of Virgil, finds nothing idyllic in Hesiod. 
There is nothing romantic, but both Virgil and Hesiod prized contentment, 
and both had a vision of a very similar golden age. I am confident that we 
need a new study of Hesiod's influence upon the Roman poets, especially 
Virgil and Horace. 

2 Vv. 94 ff. 



